126             AFTER    THESE     MANY     QUESTS
Mr. Gerald Cock, the Television Director, had insuffi< money at his disposal.
Most people, seeing the screen for the first time, obje that it was too small, comparing it mentally to the monst cinema screen with its gargantuan images. Few had m as adaptable as that of octogenarian Bernard Shaw whe visited Alexandra Palace to see the televising of his Arms and the Man. He, too, first remarked on the smal] of the screen when I asked him what he thought of it. added, in the next sentence: "But you get used to th The fact is, of course, that everything depends on the dist of the eye from the screen and the definition of the pid Small newspaper pictures in their normal setting look s factory, but if they filled a page six feet square would Probably the ideal size of screen for the average h will turn out eventually to be about twenty inches sixteen inches compared with the present average of te eight.
I am not a celebrity hunter, and yet I angled for meeting with my idol Shaw. When Gerald Cock, taking frail old man round the studios, paused to introduce hi felt humble and insignificant.
Shaw was at the last oracular stage of his career, b( he became, in his own words, an "old dotard." Every i he said was regarded as a priceless pearl of wisdom or a of wit. I had invited him by telephone to come to see ^ and the Man on a set installed in the office and I was vately rather pleased with myself for my enterprise. He politely declined the invitation, explaining that he was g to the B.B.C. My colleague George Bishop, literary edit The Daily Telegraph and also an authority on the the was a friend of Shaw, and I had consulted George aboul matter.
Somehow Shaw had got the idea that it was George Bi who had asked him to see television. When I thoug] necessary to make it plain that it was in fact I who made the suggestion, Shaw twitted me about it. remarks were entirely unimportant, but, hypnotised greatness, I took them away, treasured them and repe them.